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By   Way  of  Introduction. 


*  I  *  HIS  pamphlet,   descriptive  and  illustrative  of  the  city  of  Albany  and  Dougherty  county,  is  officially  sanctioned 
*•  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  municipality,  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  the  Albany  Board 

WEo^      of  Trade. 

In  no  sense  is  it  an  advertising  medium  of  firms,  individuals  or  corporations,  and  the  absence  from  its  pages 
of  advertising  matter  will  be  noted  as  an  evidence  of  its  real  character.  The  business  men  and  corporations  of  Albany, 
realizing  that  publicity  for  their  city  and  county  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  community,  have  made  liberal 
provision  for  this  community  enterprise,  their  only  hope  of  remuneration  being  through  the  benefit  which  the  community 
as  a  whole  may  eventually  derive.  The  matter  contained  in  these  pages  is  intended  to  convey  a  fair  and  uncolored  idea 
of  the  present  advantages  and  rosy  prospects  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  little  cities  of  Georgia,  and  a  county  whose 
recent  rapid  development  has  attracted  wide  attention. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  eminently  justified  in  their  firm  belief  that  in  a  few  decades  theirs  will  become  the  most 
prosperous  section  of  our  common  country.  And  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  turn,  confidently  believe  that  when  the  South 
shall  have  fully  realized  her  dream  of  wondrous  prosperity,  theirs  will  be,  in  fact  as  well  as  by  the  grace  of  a  sobriquet, 
the  Empire  State  of  the  South.     And  when  Georgia  shall  have  attained  to  that  splendid  development  toward  which  she 


is  now  making  giant  strides,  Albany  and  Dougherty  county  will  be  found  with  the  vanguard  of  her  highly  prosperous 

communities. 

The  city  of  Albany  lacks  a  great  many  things  which  she  would  like  to  have,  otherwise  this  means  of  attracting 
attention  to  her  advantages  had  not  been  undertaken.  More  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises:  more  business  men 
with  capital  and  experience;  more  farmers  with  energy  and  ambition— in  short,  "more  mind,  muscle  and  money"  are 
needed  and  are  hereby  cordially  invited  to  come  and  play  a  part  in  developing  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  this  garden 

spot  of  the  South.  n    r    ■  l  r    n       ■  II 

And  in  concluding  these  brief  prefatory  remarks,  the  promise  is  made  that  if  the  reader  will  faithfully  investigate  all 
that  IS  set  forth  on  succeeding  pages  he  will  find  all  claims  fully  sustained:  and,  if  he  have  an  idea  of  turning  Southward 
as  a  home-seeker  or  for  investment,  he  will  not  consider  his  quest  ended  until  he  shall  have  investigated  Albany  and 
Dougherty  county,  Georgia. 


Facts   of  Interest  About  Jllbanv. 


Photo  by  Holland. 
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LBANY  was  settled  in   1837  by  Nelson  Tift,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, who  lived  to  see  the  city  a  prosperous  business  and 
railroad  center.      Albany  is    183  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  205 
miles  southwest  of  Savannah,   1  80  miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  75  miles  above  the  Florida  line. 

Geographical     Advantages. 

Albany  is  the  center  of  a  region  far-famed  for  the  great  fertility  of  its 
soil.  Southwest  Georgia  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  crops  raised  in  the  South  are  capable  of  their  best 
development  here.  The  city  is  in  the  center  of  the  watermelon  and 
cantaloupe  district  of  Georgia,  and  ships  hundreds  of  carloads  of  these 
fruits  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  markets  during  June  and  July. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  plums  and  other  fruits,  and  many  nuts.  The 
finest  pecan   groves   of   the  South   are   within   a   few   miles   of   the   city. 


\ 


Albanv  is  suiiouncled  by  open,  gently  rolling  country,  and  there  are  no  swamps  near 
by  to  endanger  the  health  of  her  people.  The  city  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Flint 
river,  one  of  the  principal  inland  waterways  of  the  Southeast. 

City     Government. 

The  municipal  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  six  aldermen,  who  serve 
for  terms  of  two  years,  three  aldermen  being  elected  annually.  The  police  department  is 
under  the  control  of  a  police  commission,  composed  of  six  members,  and  of  which  the  mayor 
is  ex-officio  chairman.     The  sanitary 
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department  is  in  charge  of  a  superin- 
tendent, who  reports  direct  to  the 
mayor  and  council. 

The  city  has  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  $1  15,000,  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  complete  waterworks,  sewerage  and  electric  light 
systems.  This  indebtedness  has  been  steadily  reduced  since  its 
creation,  and  from  its  bonded  properties  the  city  derives  a  handsome 
income.     There  is  no  floating  indebtedness. 

The     Artesian     City. 

This  title  comes  to  Albany  through  her  fifteen  flowing  fountains 
of  health.  The  wells  vary  in  depth  from  750  to  1,200  feet,  and 
are  unfailing  sources  of  supply,  furnishing  water  for  all  purposes. 
The  flow  is  natural,  and  the  water  comes  from  strata  far  below  the 
surface  uncontaminated  by  impurities  and  as  clear  as  crystal.      So 
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Stream  of  water  can  be  thrown  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  highest  flag  staff  m 
the  city.     The  department  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  modern  apparatus. 

Waterworks     and     Sewers. 

A  modern  system  of  waterworks  and  sewerage  was  constructed  m  1  892-3  at  an 
expense  of  $105,000.  Additions  have  since  been  made,  and  the  system  now  reaches 
all  sections  of  the  city.  The  water  supply  is  abundant  and  water  rates  are  low.  The 
rate  for  small  families,  occupying  cottages  with  bath,  closet  and  sink,  is  $  I  per  month. 

Seven     Lines     of     R^ail%vay, 

No  small  city  in  the  South  ranks  with  Albany  as  a  railway  center.     She  is  the  hub 


abundant  is  the  supply  that  artesian  water  is  used  from  all 
fire  hydrants,  and  in  flushing  the  sanitary  sewers.  The  medic- 
inal virtue  of  water  from  the  famous  "Coffey  Well"  is  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  under  another  head. 

Fire     Department. 

Albany  has  for  several  years  maintained  a  paid  fire  de- 
partment, which  IS  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
the  State.  Fire  losses  in  1903  amounted  to  $3,000.  Fire 
plugs  are  located  at  every  street  intersection,  and  in  the  center 
of  every  city  block. 
The  water  supply  is 
abundant  and  the  avail- 
able pressure  practi- 
cally    unlimited.        A 
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of  a  great  wheel  from  which  radiate  seven  spokes,  each  spoke  parallel  bands  of  steel 
leading  to  other  cities,  and  all  conspiring  to  give  her  a  dominant  commercial  and  industrial 


position 


The  Central  of  Georgia  has  two  lines  out  of  Albany.     One  leads  due  north  through 

Macon     to     Atlanta, 
making  direct  North- 
ern.      Eastern      and 
Western   connections. 
The     other     line 
leads  in  a  southwest- 
erly   direction    to    the 
Alabama     boundary. 
asses  through  a  cor- 
ner of  that  State  and 
I  uts  into  Florida.     It 
l^  now  within  a  few 
miles    of     Pensacola. 
hat     port     being     its 
ultimate  objective. 

The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  runs  in  a 
northwesterly  direc- 
tion to  Columbus,  80 
miles  distant,  passing 
,^    ^  Mfino.    "N    WASHINGTON  STREET.  through   a    rich   agri- 
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AN    ALBANY    BUSINESS    BUILDING. 
S.    B.    BROWN    &    CO. 
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cultural  section,  and  making  direct  western  connections. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  two  lines  out  of 
Albany.  One  shoots  in  a  straight  line  nearly  due  east 
to  the  port  of  Brunswick,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  I  69 
miles  distant.  The  other  leads  to  Thomasville  and 
Monticello,  Fla.,  the  former  city  being  58  miles  due 
south. 

The  Albany  &  Northern  runs  from  Albany  to 
Cordele,  35  miles  northeast,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  This  is  a  short  and 
direct  route  to  Savannah. 

1  he  Georgia  Northern,  recently  constructed,  ex- 
tends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  Moultrie  to 
Pidcock,  where  it  taps  the  S.,  F.  &  W.  division  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 


ALBANY     LODGE    B. 

Holland. 


Freight     Rates. 

Thanks  to  her  splendid  railway  facilities,  and  to  the  fact  that  she  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Flint 
river,  Albany's  freight  rates  range  lower  than  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Georgia,  Florida  or 
Alabama. 


Where     Grateful     Shade     Abounds. 


Albany's   magnificent    shade   trees   constitute   one   of   he  r    chief    charms.        Fhe    streets    are    bordered    by    splendid 
oaks,     stately     elms     and     majestic     sycamores,     while     hun  dreds    of   cedars,    maples,    pecans,    magnolias,    mock    olives 


and  sugar-berries  add  variety  lo  the  imposing  array.  The 
idea  that  shade  trees  are  a  city's  greatest  physical  charm  has 
ever  been  fostered  in  Albany,  and  the  trees  have  received 
constant  care  and  attention.  The  result  is  ample  recompense 
for  all  trouble  and  expense  incurred.  The  streets  running 
east  and  west  have  been  parked  withm  recent  years,  and  the 
good  results  are  already  manifest  in  the  improved  appearance 
of  these  thoroughfares. 
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Flint     R.  i  ve  r  . 


Navigation 

Flmt  river  is  navigable  along  its  whole  course  below 
Albany.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  South- 
eastern States,  draining  a  wide  area  of  territory.  Its 
fountain  head  is  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  it  unites  with 
the  Chattahoochee  at  the  Florida  line  to  form  the  Apala- 
chicola,  whose  waters  are  poured  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
River  steamers  ply  regularly  between  Albany  and  points 
below  and   find  lucrative  employment  in  the  handling  of 


cotton,  produce  and  merchandise.  The  Federal  government  includes  in 
the  biennial  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  an 
apportionment  for  the  Flint,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  is  being  con- 
stantly widened  and  deepened. 

Lighting     Facilities. 

The  electric  lighting  plant  and  cable  lines  are  the  property  of  the 
municipality.  It  has  been  said  that  Albany  is  the  best  lighted  city  in 
Georgia,  and  the  claim  is  probably  not  extravagant.  There  is  a  1 ,500 
candle-power     arc     lamp     at 


11k. I, .   1.; 


llullan 


every  street  intersection ;  in  the 

business  district  they  are  more 

numerous. 

The  commercial    service    is 

excellent.  The  power  house 
is  new  and  modern  in  all  its  appointments,  and  there  is  ample  power  for  all 
purposes.  During  the  summer  months  a  day  current  is  maintained.  The  meter 
rate  is   12'  '?  cents  per  thousand  watts. 


Taxes     Are     Low. 

The  affairs  of  city  government  are  economically  administered,  and  never 
has  the  rate  of  municipal  taxation  been  burdensome.  Returns  of  property  are 
passed  upon  by  assessors  who  are  elected  annually  by  the  City  Council,  there 
being  separate  boards  for  real  and  personal  property.     Valuations  for  taxation 
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are  not  high,  and  not  in  a  good  many  years  has  the  rate  been  in  excess  of  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  (/</  valorem  taxation,  the  city  collects  annual  license  taxes  which  are  imposed  on  all  wholesale 
and  retail  mercantile  houses,  saloons,  warehouses,  manufactories,  industrial  enterprises  and  other  business  concerns,  all  being 
required  to  contribute  a  just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  administering  the  city  government. 


PiiblicSchoolSystem. 

In  addition  to  the  several  private  schools  of  the  city,  there    are  splendid  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  white 
and  colored  children. 

The  schools  of  any  community  are  an  index  to  its  present  condition  and  hold  a  prophecy  of  its  future.     Albany  has 
in  her  schools  excellent  exemplification  of  the  cultured 
character  of  her  citizenship. 

The  system  of  schools  in  Dougherty  county  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  State, 
and  in  none  of  our  Southern  States  is  more  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education  provided  than  in 
Georgia. 

More  than  a  million  dollars  are  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  common  schools,  and  this  sum 
is  distributed  among  the  Boards  of  Education  in  each 
county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  within 
the  school  ages,  determined  by  school  census. 

Dougherty  county  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all 
the  Boards  of  Education  in  the  State,  its  personnel  com- 
prising some  of  the  most  trustworthy  men  in  the  county. 
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HOW    THE    ODD    FELLOWS    BUILDING    WILL    LOOK     WHEN     COMPLETED. 


well-poised,  neither  ultra-conservative  nor  extravagant.  Though  busy  men,  the  members 
of  this  Board  direct  the  school  policy  of  the  county,  conserving  all  the  interests  that 
determine  its  efficiency. 

There  are  twenty-seven  schools  in  Dougherty  county,  outside  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
All  of  them  are  maintained  by  the  common  school  fund,  and  their  teachers  are  either 
selected  or  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.      To  be  qualified  to  teach,  a  person 

must  first  pass  a  satisfactory  written  examination,  on 
questions  prepared  by  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  county  where  the  school  applied  for 
is  located,  and  certification  of  good  moral  character 
is  required  before  a  license  is  issued.  The  pay  of 
teachers  is  regulated  by  grade  of  license  and  at- 
tendance. Although  there  is  a  large  number  of 
negroes  in  Dougherty  county,  there  has  never  been 
any  friction  or  dissatisfaction  over  the  distribution 
of  the  school  fund,  they  recognizing  the  justice  and 
consideration  shown  them. 

The  school  buildings  in  each  district  are  com- 
modious and  comfortable,  well-lighted  and 
equipped  so  as  to    increase    the    efficiency  of    the 

MK   JUST   BEING  COMPLETED.  SCHOOIS. 


The     City     System. 

Albany  has  evolved  one  of  the  most  economical  school    systems   of   any   city   in   the   country,    and   one,    too,    that 
places  her  abreast  of  the  times  and  on  an  equal  footing  educationally  with  any  of  her  sister  cities. 
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The  Albany  Academy  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  long  years  of  careful  cultivation  in  the  ecfucational  field.  Its  principal 
is  an  able  scholar,  and  all  of  his  capable  assistants,  twelve  in  number,  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their  special 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  their  various  departments.  The  building  is  admirable  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
for  which  designed,  combining  in  its  structure  every  point  of  excellence  demanded  for  careful  lighting,  ventilating 
and  heating  and  good  sanitation.  It  is  also  supplied  with  all  necessary  appliances  and  apparatus.  The  curriculum 
is  so  arranged  that  any  pupil  passing  through  its  grades  will  have  enjoyed  advantages  equal  to  the  best  academic  in- 
stitutions. Its  officers  and  teachers  have  not  only  consecrated  cultured  minds  and  exalted  characters  to  their  pro- 
fession, but  they  bring  to  it  the  added  qualification  of  a  love  of  the  work  that  insures  its  acceptability  and  efficiency. 

There  are  two  large  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  city,  one  maintained  entirely  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  of  New  York,  which  is  admirably  conducted  by  teachers  of  excellent  character  and  attainments.  This 
school  is  a  recognized  factor  in  the  sum  of  Albany's  educational  advantages,  and  merits  what  it  receives — the  liberal 
appreciation    of   her   best   citizens. 


Photo  by  HoIKin.l. 


A    HERD    OF    FINE    CATTLE    ON    RANCH    OF    CRUGER    &    PACE. 


The  Albany  Colored  Academy  is  a  graded  school  for 
colored  children,  finely  officered  with  worthy  teachers  in 
every  way  qualified  to  discharge  the  great  responsibifities  of 
their  high  station.  It  is  admirably  housed  in  a  modern 
structure,  designed  to  meet  any  requirement  of  a  graded 
school. 


Albany's     Cotton     Trade. 

Situated  as  she  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive cotton  producing  sections  of  the  South,  and  enjoy- 
ing as  she  does  railway  facilities  not  excelled  by  any  other 
city  in  Georgia,  it  naturally  follows  that  Albany  is  an  im- 
portant cotton   market. 

The  annual  cotton  receipts  never  fall  below  80,000 
bales,   and  the  total  is  not  infrequently   in   excess  of  these 

figures.     About  43,000  bales  are  brought  to  the  local  warehouses  by  wagon  from  the  country  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles,  the  other  receipts  being  by  rail  from  greater  distances. 

Facilities  for  handling  cotton  to  the  best  advantage  are  ample,  such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  progressive 
city.  There  are  six  large  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  the  staple  crop,  and  there  are  always  buyers  in  the  market  ready 
to  pay  the  maximum  limit  of  ruling  prices.  The  warehousemen  are  experienced  cotton  men,  and  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  are  always  carefully  protected.  After  being  sold  the  cotton  is  compressed  for  shipment  to  the  mills  of  this  and 
other  States  or  to  the  ports  for  export. 

When  the  cotton  season  is  at  its  height,  the  business  thoroughfares  of  Albany  are  places  of  absorbing  interest.  Bales 
of  the  great  staple  product  of  the  section  are  rolling  in  by  hundreds.  Here  is  seen  a  two-wheeled  cart  creaking  be- 
neath the  weight  of  a  single  bale,  and  there  a  massive  wagon  drawn  by  six  mules  and  bearing  a  pyramid  built  of  ten 
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or  a  dozen  bales.  The  latter  are  only  seen  in  this 
section  of  the  South,  where  the  absence  of  hills  and 
steep  grades  on  the  country  highways  makes  possible 
the  handling  of  teams  with  very  heavy  burdens. 

The     "First     Bale     Town." 

Albany  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
first  bale  market  of  the  Southeast.  For  many  years 
this  distinction  has  been  hers,  and  though  repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  wrest  the  title  from  her  she 
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continues  to  proudly  wear  it.  Much  of  the  cotton  producing  country 
IS  to  the  southward  of  Albany,  where  the  seasons  are  earlier,  but 
Dougherty  county  easily  markets  the  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  each 
July.  This  is  as  much  the  result  of  advanced  farming  methods  as 
of  natural  advantages.  For  the  past  several  years  a  negro  farmer, 
Deal  Jackson  by  name,  has  succeeded  in  marketing  the  first  bale. 

Public     Buildings. 

The  city  has  public  buildings  ample  for  her  present  requirements 
in  that  line.     Dougherty  county  court  house,  completed  only  a  few 
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months  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  Southern  Georgia,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement.  It  was  erected  in  1903-'4  at  a  cost  of  about  $45,000.  Lockwood  Bros.,  of  Coumbus, 
Ga.,  are  the  architects,  and  the  building  was  constructed  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner  by  the  W.  T.  Hadlow  Co., 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Albany,  Ga.  The  jail  building  !s  a  new  structure,  modern  in  all  its  appointments  and  possess- 
ing ample  facilities  for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners. 

The  largest  auditorium  in  Georgia  is  located  in  Albany.  It  was  erected  and  is  owned  by  the  Georgia  Chautauqua 
Association  and  will  accommodate  an  audience  of  nearly  4,000.  In  it  occur  the  annual  exercises  of  the  Georgia  Chau- 
tauqua early  in  May  of  each  year,  but  it  is  also  available  for  any  large  public  gatherings,  and  gives  the  city  exceptional 
facilities  for  caring  for  political  and  other  conventions. 

The  Sale-Davis   Theatre  is  a   commodious  and   well-appointed   amusement   place,   is  centrally   located,   and   during 


the  fall  and  winter  attracts  to  the  city  some  of  the  best  theatrical   companies   that   tour   the  Southern  States.      The   city 
hall  contams  quarters  for  police  court  and  city  council  sessions,  and  houses  the  city  fire  department. 

Chu  rches. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic  and  Hebrew  congregations  of  the 
city  have  commodious  houses  of  worship,  some  of  which  are  new  and  imposing  structures.  The  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists have  chapels  besides,  one  in  the  northern  suburbs  and    the  other  in  East  Albany. 

Hotels. 

The  New  Albany  Hotel  contains  more  than  I  00  rooms  for  guests  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  hostelries  in  the 
State.  It  has  been  several  times  enlarged,  an  annex  containing  new  office,  dining-room,  sample  rooms  and  guest 
chambers  having  been  added  last  year.  The  hotel  is  centrally  located  and  is  altogether  a  delightful,  home-like  place 
of  resort   for  the  traveling  public.      Wilson   &   Baldwin  are   owners  and  managers. 

The  St.   John   Hotel  and  the  Central  Hotel  are  other   well-known  hostelries,  both  located  on  Broad  street. 

During  the  winter  months  sojourners  can  secure  pleasant  accommodations  in  some  of  the  best  homes  of  the  city, 
rates  for  board  being  reasonable. 


JILBANY  HAS 


Waterworks. 

Electric    lights. 

Fine  system  of  sanitary  sewerage. 

Paid  fire  department. 

City  and  rural  mail  delivery. 

Imposing  public  buildings. 

Handsome  churches. 

Low  tax  and  insurance  rates. 

Lowest  death  rate  in   the  Southern  States,  as  proved  by 

statistics. 
Fifteen  artesian  wells  that  furnish  water  for  all  purposes. 
Annual  cotton   trade  of  $5,000,000. 
Complete    local    and    long    distance    telephone    service. 
Splendid  school  system. 
Ample  hotel  accommodations. 
Fine  wholesale  trade  that  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Daily  and  weekly   newspapers. 

Broad,  level  streets  that  are  laid  off  with  perfect  regularity. 
A  splendid  wagon  trade. 
Fine  banking  facilities. 
An   artesian   well   that   is  a   veritable   fountain   of   health. 


Perfect  surface  drainage. 
A  splendid  public  spirit. 
The    Georgia    Chautauqua,    established    seventeen    years 

ago. 
Water  power. 
Seven  lines  of  railway. 
River  navigation. 
Brick  yards. 
Fertilizer  factories. 
Ice  factories. 
Cotton  seed  oil  mills. 
Pine  products  plant. 
Cross  arms  factory. 
Gin  brush  factory. 
Public  ginneries. 
Iron  foundry. 

Variety  works  and  planing  mills. 
Natatorium. 
Beautiful  homes. 

One  of  the  largest  cotton  compresses  in  the  South. 
The  finest  shade  trees  in  Georgia,  and  thousands  of  them. 


^l/bany's  Financial  Side- 


About  "Ban/iS  and  Banl<ers. 


SIXTEEN  years  ago  Albany,  with  all  its  promise,  had  no  bank 
of  discount. 

Within  the  last  sixteen  years  four  abiding  financial  institutions 
have  been  organized  in  this  city,  and  have  exerted  the  force  of 
the  power  that  money  has  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  city, 
hi  the  order  of  their  organization,  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
Exchange  Bank,  the  Albany  National  Bank  and  the  Third  National 
Bank  form  a  coterie  whose  successful  careers  embody  the  financial  history 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  future  progress  of  the  community. 

The  Central  Railway  &  Banking  Co.  of  Georgia  had  an  agency 
in  Albany  under  the  able  management  of  Capt.  John  A.  Davis,  who 
was  closely  identified  with  the  management  when  that  great  system  was 
under  the  guidance  of  Wm.  M.  Wadley  and  his  wise  coadjutors.  This 
agency  fulfilled  admirably  its  designs — the  supplying  of  funds  with  which 
to  move  the  cotton  crop.  But  Capt.  Davif,  who  had  a  large  property 
interest  in  and  around  Albany,  realized  the  growing  necessity  for  a  bank 
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of  discount,  and  associated  with  him  men  of  means  in  establishing 
the  Fn-st  National  Bank  of  Albany,  and  in  May,  1888,  this  bank 
was  thrown  open  for  busmess,  a  pledge  to  protect  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  and  section. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  First  National  Bank  the  Exchange 
Bank,  a  solid  friend  of  Albany's  enterprise,  was  organized  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Brown  and  associates.  This  addition  to  the  financial  strength 
of  the  community  gave  wonderful  impulse  to  Albany's  development, 
and  its  marked  success  encouraged  its  stockholders  to  organize  the 
Albany  National  Bank.  This  institution,  in  a  career  of  great  satis- 
faction, has  fully  justified  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  its  friends. 

The  last  and  newest  candidate  for  public  favor  in  the  banking 
field  of  Albany  is  the  Third  National  Bank,  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Morris  Weslosky,  whose  business  sagacity  has  had 
no  brighter  expression  than  the  successful  promotion  of  this  substantial 
factor  in  Albany's  growth  and  financial  solidity. 

All  of  Albany's  banks  merit  and  enjoy  the  fullest  confidence  of 
its  people,  and  they  are  fulfilling  the  functions  of  financial  institutions 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  to  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
the  community.  Their  officers  are  not  alone  wise  in  their  business 
methods,  but  have  that  patriotic  purpose  which  makes  them  recognize 
the  reciprocal  duties  arising  from  the  relations  sustained  by  chartered 
institutions  to  the  public. 

The  growth  of  Albany  and  its  rapidly  developing  business  is 
sufficient  attestation  of  the  great  service  of  its  banks  to  the  community, 
and  stand  a  luminous  refutation  of  the  obsolete  opinion  that  banks 
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are  parasites  and  not  producers.  Albany's  history  verifies  the  just 
conclusion  that  banks  are  to  be  classed  among  the  productive  forces 
of  the  country.  They  stimulate  activity  in  every  department  of 
industry  and  furnish  the  "sinews"  for  successful  endeavor.  Their 
office  is  to  collect  idle  capital  and  direct  it  into  channels  of  useful 
enterprise  that  gives  speed  to  progress  towards  the  goal  of  community 
prosperity. 

How  well  the  banks  of  Albany  have  fulfilled  their  mission  of 
money  the  growth  of  the  city  along  all  lines  is  an  abundant  attestation. 
Albany  is  to  be  congratulated  in  the  character  of  her  bankers. 
They  are  not  only  men  of  sterling  worth  and  of  prominence  at  home, 
but  they  stand  in  the  front  ranks  abreast  of  prominent  men  in  the 
State. 

Capt.  John  A.   Davis,  the  founder  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
I'luii..  by  iii.iiaiiil,  is  known  as  the  "Nestor"  of  the  banking  fraternity  in  the  State.     He 

was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  the  prominent  men  who  developed  to  its  present  magnificent  proportions  the  Georgia 
Bankers'  Association,  being  the  first  chairman  of  the  executive  council;  then  the  honored  president  of  the  State  Association. 
When  increasing  years,  that  have  neither  dimmed  nor  dulled  Capt.  Davis'  mental  or  physical  vigor,  admonished  him  that  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  retire  from  active  bank  labor  and  devote  his  attention  to  the  management  of  his  large  private  estate, 
his  mantle  fell  on  worthy  shoulders,  and  Mr.   Morris  Weslosky  was  made  president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Weslosky  not  only  holds  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Albany,  but  stands  a  prominent  figure  in  the  State,  being 
the  president  of  the  State  Association  of  Elks. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  Exchange  Bank  and  Albany  National  Bank,  is  himself  a  man  of  great 
business  acumen  and  personal  prominence.  He  has  large  property  and  business  interests  and  has  just  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Georgia  Bankers"  Association. 
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It  is  thus  to  be  seen  that  Albany  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  bankers,  whose  prominence  in  the  State  brings  her 
enviable  reputation.  Yet  another  fact  upon  which  she  is  to  be  felicitated  is  that  the  lieutenants  of  these  prominent 
bankers— the  men  behind  the  guns,  so  to  speak— are  their  worthy  co-laborers,  contributing  their  meed  to  the  success- 
ful  operations   of   these   institutions. 

The  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  Albany's  banks  amounts  to  $325,000.  in  round  numbers,  while  the  deposit 
account  will  average  $750,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  more  than  $1,000,000  have  been  aggregated  and  accumu- 
lated in  Albany  within  sixteen  vears,  a  record  of  which  any  community  of  Albany's  size  may  be  proud. 

The  fact  is,  Albany  and  its  section  afford  a  field  for  successful  banking  operations  which  no  city  or  section  can  sur- 
pass. The  habits  of  thrift  and  the  character  of  the  people  warrant  the  confident  expectation  that  any  reasonable  loan 
can  be  repaid  from  the  fruits  of  industry. 
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I  be   "Coffey"    Well — Wonderful  Medicinal  Qualities 

Porssessed  by  Its    Water. 


O 


F  Albany's   fifteen   flowing  artesian   wells,   at   least 

one  IS  a  veritable  "fountain  of  health.  "      Ponce 

de   Leon   sought   in   this   section   a    spring  whose 

waters,  he  believed,  would  conquer  the  diseases 
which  afflicted  his  body  and  restore  the  youth  for  which 
he  pined.  Had  his  quest  been  in  Georgia  in  1904,  instead 
of  in  Florida  400  years  earlier,  he  might  not  have  sought 
in  vain. 

All  our  artesian  wells  yield  water  that  has  strong 
mineral  properties,  sulphur,  iron  and  magnesia  predominat- 
ing. It  has  proved  wonderfully  efficacious  in  cases  of 
chronic  dyspepsia  and  serious  organic  affections,  and  its 
fame  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Georgia. 

"The  well  of  wells"  belongs  to  the  municipality,  having 
been    disposed    of    by    its    original    owner,  Mr.   Cornelius    Photo  by  Holland. 
Coffey,  several  years  ago.     It  is  still  known  as  "the  Coffey  well,"  and  "Coffey  water"  is  to  Albanians  synonymous  with 
"health,   strength  and   a  clear  conscience."      The  well  is   835   feet  in  depth,  and  the  natural  flow  is  sixty  gallons  per 
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minute  The  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  on  account  of  its  remarkable  lightness  one  may  drmk  of  it  in  astonishing 
quantity  without  resultant  discomfort.  It  acts  promptly  and  freely  on  the  kidneys,  corrects  stomachic  disorders  as  if  by 
ma-ic,  and  has  proven  a  boon  to  chronic  dyspeptics.  Hundreds  visit  the  well  daily,  and  its  fame  is  fast  spreading  to 
other  sections  of  the  countrv.  Some  remarkable  cures  of  kidney  and  bladder  troubles  have  resulted  from  drinking  the 
Coffey  water,  and  physicians  who  know  of  its  virtues  commend  it  to  patients  suffering  from  such  disorders.  Many 
serious  and  stubborn  cases  of  diabetes  have  yielded  to  its  remarkable  power. 

The  following  analysis  of  water  from  one  of  the  Albany  wells  will  prove  of  interest: 

Carbonate  of  calcium 4.360  grains. 

Suphate  of  calcium    0-956  grains. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia '  -868  grains. 

Alkaline   chlorides    0-425  grains. 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina    0.412  grains. 

Silica 0.868  grains. 

Organic  matter    0. 1  04  grains. 

Total    solids    9.488  grains. 

Free  carbonic  acid  gas 7.852  cub.  in. 

Sulphurietted   hydrogen    (result  obtained    at    the 

well)  3.000  cub.  in. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  State  Chemist. 


Southwest  Georoia,    the  /(leaf 

FonniiKj  Region   of  the  South. 


*'  I  ^jHE  rapid  development  of  her  splendid  natural  resources  within  a 
I     comparatively  short  period  of  time  has  attracted  to  the  South 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 

Georgia  has  been  particularly  favored  in  the  lavish  bestowal 
of  nature's  gifts,  and  her  resources  are  rich  and  varied.  But  while  her 
forests,  her  mines  and  her  manufacturing  interests  have  contributed  mater- 
ially to  the  sum.  of  her  present  prosperity,  the  Empire  State  of  the  South  is 
greatest  through  her  agricultural  supremacy. 

Georgia  ranks  second  only  to  Te.xas  as  a  cotton  producing  State. 
Her  rich  valleys,  verdant  hillsides  and  undulating  plains  yield  ajjundant 
harvests  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  hay,  sugar  cane,  ground-peas,  melons  and 
vegetables,  while  her  position  as  the  greatest  fruit  producing  Southern  State 
is  unchallenged. 
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The  Old  Farming  Methods. 

Georgia  was  founded  in  1639  by  a  colony  of  English  immigrants  led  by  Gen.  James  Edward  Oglethorpe.  In 
that  year  Savannah  was  settled,  and  t!ie  white  population  rapidly  spread  northward  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Savannah 
river,  as  well  as  toward  the  interior  of  the  State.     It  was  not  until    the   Nineteenth   century   was   well   advanced,   however. 
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that  Middle  Georgia  became  thickly  populated  by  planters  who  had 
drifted  southward  and  westward  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
attracted  by  stories  of  a  section  whose  lands  were  fertile  beyond  the 
adventurer's  rosiest  dream. 

As  to  what  followed,  we  can  perhaps  do  no  better  than  quote  a 
well-known  Doughterty  county  planter,  Col.  John  P.  Fort,  who. 
writing  several  years  ago,  said: 

"For  the  first  forty  years  of  the  present  century  never  was  a 
country  more  prosperous  from  agriculture  than  Middle  Georgia. 
The  fertile  lands  were  cleared  of  the  timber  by  slave  labor,  the  rich 
alluvial  soil  made  enormous  products,  the  slaves  increased,  the  people 
indulged  luxury  and  extravagance;  a  most  ruinous  system  of  agri- 
culture was  practiced  by  which,  in  a  few  years  of  cultivation,  the  rich 
soil  was  washed  from  the  hillsides  into  the  streams  to  be  carried 
to  the  sea. 

"The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  known  was  the  clearing  of  new 
lands  that  produced  abundantly  for  a  few  years,  when  the  naked 
clay  of  the  hill  sides  was  soon  seen,  causing  the  country  to  be  con- 
tinually denuded  of  its  great  agricultural  wealth.  But  a  generation 
had  scarcely  passed  when  the  great  financial  panic  of  1  840  came 
upon  the  country  and  depression  followed  in  the  wake  of  extrava- 
!»ance  and  destruction  of  the  virgin  soil. 

"At  this  period  of  time  many  of  the  young  and  enterprising 
farmers  of  this  section  moved  to  the  rich  lands  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  to  pursue  in  the  same  kind  of  hilly,  rolling  country  a 
similar  system  of  agriculture.      Just   before   this  period  of  time   the 
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of  Albany  as  a  center,  and  including  an  area  of  a  circle  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  This  section  of  Georgia,  or  the  largest 
and  best  portion  of  it,  when  first  settled  about  this  time  was  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  best  timber,  and  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  wild 
game  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
land  was  very  level,  but  sufficiently  undulating  for  drainage.  It  varied 
in  color,  and  was  all  strongly  limestone.  But  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  was  most  abundant  and  upon  the  sea  level  lime  lands  it  was  marvel- 
ous, and  produced  in  great  perfection  most  of  the  cereals  and  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zone. 

"The  country  was  owned   mostly  by  large  planters  who  cultivated 


Indians  had  been  removed  from  the  southern  portion  of  Georgia  and  Florida 

west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

"The  attention  of  a  large  class  of  planters  and  wealthy  slave  owners 

was  directed  to  a  rich,  level,  slightly  undulating  country  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Georgia  to  re- 
build their  shattered  for- 
tunes. This  section  of 
country,  generally  desig- 
nated by  the  people  of  this 
State  as  Southwest  Georgia, 
does  not  comprise  the  entire 
southwestern  portion  of  the 
State,  but  comprises  an  area 
of  country,   taking  the  city 
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extensive  areas  entirely  with  slave  labor.  In 
the  very  meridian  of  its  prosperity  the  great 
Civil  War  came,  and  during  its  continuance 
this  section  of  Georgia  did  more  toward  sup- 
plying the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States 
with  food  than  four  times  any  similar  area 
of  the  State  of  Georgia — so  much  so  that  it 
was  given  the  name  of  the  Egypt  of  the 
Confederacy. 

"The  close  of  the  civil  war  with  its  at- 
tendant disasters  entirely  changed  the  system 
of  agriculture  as  then  practiced,  which  was 
self-supporting,  and  in  its  stead  was  substituted 
a  system  of  reliance  entirely  upon  the  growth 
of  cotton  to  sustain  all  other  farm  expenses, 
which,  added  to  the  great  decline  in  the  price  of  the  grea  t  staple,  caused  widespread  disaster  to  the  farming  interests  in 
this  fertile  country.  The  planter,  finding  that  he  was  losing  money  farming  under  the  changed  condition  of  affairs, 
leased  to  his  laborers,  forming  a  class  of  ignorant  tenantry,  who  cultivated  the  land  in  the  worst  manner  possible,  causing 
the  lands  in  this  entire  section  to  deteriorate  in  value  by  reason  of  their  improvident  and  thriftless  lives,  together  with  their 
want  of  intelligence  in  cultivating  the  soil." 


nout    OF    THE    GEORCI.\    CHAtTn.\UOL'A — T..\RGEST    AlDlTORll'M     IN    THE    STATE. 
CONFEDERATE     MONUMENT     IN     THE     EOKEGROUND.  T'lloto    bv     llollnntl 


The  New  Regime. 

A  new  order  of  things  has  succeeded  the  farming  methods  which  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  conditions  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  The  close  of  the  war  found  the  former  opulent  planters  of  this  section  "land  poor."  Their 
broad  acres  remained,  but  their  slaves  were  gone,  their  strong-boxes  were  empty,  and  their  farm  equipment  was  ruined. 
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Brought  face-to-face  with  these  conditions,  the  ruinous  system  of  "cropping"  was  resorted  to — a  system  under  which 
ignorant  negroes  operated  small  farms  in  an  aimless,  shiftless  fashion,  paying  the  rent  in  cotton,  and  as  the  result  of  which 
the  land  was  allowed  to  sadly  deteriorate. 

Then  came  the  "all-cotton"  craze.  Farmers,  white  and  black,  gave  full  rein  to  this  agricultural  /;;«/.?  fiitinis.  Corn, 
meat  and  hay  were  bought  from  the  West,  and  all  else  gave  way  before  the  unreasoning  passion  for  raising  immense  crops 
of  cotton. 
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Photo  bv  Ilollanti. 
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DiversifiedFarming. 

But  a  better  order  of  things  has  come  about,  and  the  agricultural  Southwest  Georgia  of  to-day  is  totally  different 
from  the  agricultural  Southwest  Georgia  of  fifteen  years  ago.  A  new  generation  is  in  the  saddle  and  new  methods  are 
woricing  a  glorious  transformation. 


The  successful  farmer  of  tiiis  section  now  diversifies  his  crops.  He 
makes  his  farm  self-sustaining  for  man  and  beast.  He  plants  broad 
fields  of  corn,  oats,  rye  and  perhaps  a  little  wheat.  He  raises  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes  and  plants  sugar  cane  in  the  rich  bottoms.  Having 
cleared  his  land  of  trees  and  stumps,  he  broadcasts  peas  and  mows  the 
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luxuriant  vines  for  hay.      Peavine,   crowfoot,   crab  grass  and    beggar   weed    hay    are    now   staple   crops,    and    Dougherty 
county  cures  more  hay  than  any  county  of  equal  or  double    its  size  in  Georgia. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  plants  ground  peas,  and  in  the  fall  turns  his  hogs  in   to  fatten  on  the  nutritious  kernels.      He 
cures  his  own  bacon  when  cold  weather  comes,  and  hangs    juicy  hams  from  the  rafters  of  his  smoke-house;  and  late  in 


November  he  boils  and  barrels  his  year's  supply 
of  syrup.  He  has  fruit  trees  in  his  yard  and  all 
the  vegetables  grow  in  his  garden.  At  the  end 
ol  the  crop  year  his  barns  and  storehouses  contain 
supplies  for  the  family,  employes  and  live  stock 
sufficient  to  last  until  another  harvest  time,  and 
the  surplus  goes  to  a  market  which  offers  tempt- 
ing prices  for  all  manner  of  farm  produce. 
What  of  cotton? 

He  plants    that,  too,  but    it    is    not  "King 

<  otton  "   in   the  sense   that  was  once  meant  by 

I  hat  title.      Thanks  to  the  new  methods,  he  has 

no  heavy  bills  for  supplies  to  liquidate,  and  when 

his  cotton  is  sold  the  proceeds  go  into  his  pockets 

to  jingle  musically  and  give  assurance  that  the 

wife  and  children  need  not  long  in  vain  for  the 

little    luxuries    and    comforts    of    life    during    the 

coming  year. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  Southwest  Georgia  farmer  whose  success  is  most  conspicuous  under  present-day  conditions. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  our  farmers  are  of  the  type  pictured,  though  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

are  rapidly  grasping  the  real  situation  and  changing  their  farming   methods   accordingly. 

in  Dougherty  county  farming  lands  are  still  cheap,  though  the  price  is  steadily  advancing  under  the  influence 
of  an  increasing  demand.  Those  agriculturists,  present  or  prospective,  who  are  residents  of  other  States  and  who 
contemplate  a  change  of  abode  are  invited  to  come  to  this  county  and  investigate  farming  conditions — to  see  for  them- 
selves that  nowhere  in  the  South  are  there  more  excellent  opportunities  for  successful  agricultural  operations  than  here. 


Photo  by  Iloll.'tnd.      early    in   the   afternoon   at   the    nataturil:.m. 
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There  is  a  fortune  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Southwest  Georgia  for  any  who  will  dig  it  out,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  small  farmer  with  his  one  mule  and  the  planter  with  his  hundred  plows. 

Southwest  Georgia  is  to-day  the  ideal  farming  region  of  the  South.  Soil,  climate  and  other  natural  conditions 
nothing  to  be  desired.      1  he  annual  rainfall  is  ample,  but  never  excessive,  and  the  seasons  are  ideal. 


both 
leave 
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I'hoto  by   Holland 


In  Middle  and  North  Georgia  the  country 
IS  broken  by  hilis  and  ridges,  a  condition  which 
necessitates  constant  care  and  expense  to  prevent 
the  washing  of  fields  and  the  loss  of  their  rich 
surface  soil.  But  in  Southwest  Georgia  the 
country  is  almost  as  level  as  the  prairie  region  of 
the  West.  Heavy  rains  do  not  cause  the  lands 
to  suffer,  and  they  still  retain  the  marvelous 
fertility  which  astonished  early  settlers. 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple  product.  It  is 
the  money  crop,  and  attains  full  development 
under  intelligent  cultivation,  and  the  ideal  con- 
ditions  described.      The   bale-to-the-acre   cotton 

Photu  I.,   i:  ,; .>,...    field  is   not   a  myth   in  Southwest   Georgia,   nor 

does  there  appear  to  be  any  limit  to  the  possibility  in  the    growing  of  other  crops. 

Pine     Products     Plants. 

A   number   of   these   interesting   enterprises   have   been   recently  erected  in  Southwest  Georgia,  one  being  numbered 
among  the  list  of  Albany's  industries. 

A  pine  products  plant's  raw  material  is  pme  wood  of  every  description.  Old  stumps,  chips,  knots,  odds 
and  ends  of  lumber  and  even  saw-dust  are  utilized.  The  process,  briefly  described,  is  as  follows:  The 
wood  is  placed  in  immense  iron  vats,  under  which  fire  is  then  introduced.  After  being  subjected  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  the  action  of  intense  heat,  the  resinous  substances  in  the  wood  are  expelled,  the  wood  itself  being  converted 
into  charcoal.  The  other  products  secured  through  a  process  of  distillation  are  white  turpentine,  oils  of  several  grades, 
creosote  and  tar,  all  of  which  are  in  demand.  These  plants  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  great  money-makers, 
and  they  appeal  strongly  to  parties  seeking  a  means  of  safe  investment  of  capital. 
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An  AgHcu/turd/  Object  Lesson — W/idt  One 

Douolierty  County  Farmer  Has  Accomplished. 


DOUGHERTY    county  is  in  the  center  of  the  richest  agricultural  belt  of  the  South,  and  her  farms,  naturally,  are 
the  principal  source  of  her  wealth. 

Elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet  Southwest  Georgia's  agricultural  side  is  made  the  subject  of  full  discussion.  This 
will  prove  interesting  to  such  readers  as  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  general  character  of  the  crops  grown  in 
this  section  or  informed  as  to  the  remarkable  transformation  wrought  within  the  last  decade  by  the  application  of  improved 
methods  to  Southern  farming  operations. 

The  logic  of  facts  is  potent  wherever  applied.  In  line  with  this  idea,  the  achievement  of  one  Dougherty  county  farmer 
is  valuable  as  an  agricultural  object  lesson,  and  is  here  set  forth  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  region 
where  natural  conditions  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  where  the  soil  returns  rich  dividends  on  the  investment  of 
industry. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Putney,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  Dougherty  county  in  1865.  He  was  then  a  man  of  modest 
means,  abundant  energy  and  far-reaching  ambition.  Moreover,  he  believed  in  the  South.  He  saw,  through  the  lifting 
clouds  born  of  our  great  civil  conflict,  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  the  section,  and  boldly  cast  his  fortune  with  what  then 
appeared  to  him,  as  it  appears  to-day,  to  be  the  fairest  and  richest  region  of  the  whole  Southland. 

That  was  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and  while  to-day  Mr.  Putney's  business  interests  are  varied,  his  prosperity  having 
drawn  him  into  many  more  or  less  important  enterprises,  he  is  still  a  farmer.      Farming  was  the  beginning  of  his  success. 


It  has  been  the  subject  of  his  best  thought 
and  closest  attention  from  then  until  now, 
and  as  a  farmer  he  proposes  to  still  live 
and  labor. 

And  so  we  cite  the  case  of  Mr.  Put- 
ney as  fairly  illustrative  of  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  Dougherty  county. 

Mr.  Putney's  home  is  eight  miles 
south  of  Albany.  The  S.,  F.  &  W. 
division  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  runs 
through  his  lands,  and  the  road  has  a 
station  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 


AT     Pl'TNKY  —  MR.     PUTNEY'S     PLEASANT     COUNTRY     HOME. 


Plioto  by  Ii..n.in,l. 
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of  his  dwelling.  The  station  is  known  as 
Hardaway,  but  the  postoffice  is  Putney. 
Quite  a  busy  little  village  has  grown 
up  around  the  station,  but  everything  in 
the  settlement  is  associated  with  the  Put- 
ney interests.  There  is  a  big  two-story 
brick  store  filled  with  merchandise,  but 
most  of  its  customers  are  renters,  "crop- 
pers" or  employes  on  the  Putney  farms. 
There  is  a  big  gin  and  grist  mill  near  the 
store,  but  it  gins     cotton  and  mills  grain 


COMMISSIONERS    OF     KOADS    AND    REVENVES    OF    DOrOllKRTY     COUNTY. 
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grown  principally  on  the  Putney  lands.  A  cotton 
warehouse  contains  none  but  Putney  cotton — 2,500 
bales  after  a  season's  crop  is  all  in.  Huge  barns  and 
storehouses  are  overflowing  with  fruits  of  the  Putney 
fields;  neat  cottages  are  occupied  by  Putney  overseers, 
clerks  and  accountants:  a  well  equipped  saw  mill 
turns  out  lumber  sawed  from  logs  cut  in  the  Putney 
forests,  and  the  cattle  seen  in  the  pastures  have  the 
letter  P  branded  on  their  flanks. 

This  little  town  is  a  busy  place,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  accompanying  illustrations,  but  it  is  all  the 
outgrowth  of  Mr.  Putney's  successful  farming  oper- 
ations. The  farms  alone  serve  to  keep  the  village 
busy. 

Mr.  Putney  owns,  either  exclusively  or  in  part, 
27.000  acres  of  land.  This  immense  tract  extends 
m  every  direction  from  Hardaway.  It  embraces 
splendid  pastures,  many  heavily  timbered  lots  and  some 
of  the  finest  farming  lands  that  the  sun  shines  on.  It 
extends  into  Mitchell  and  Worth  counties  on  the  south 
and  east  and  constitutes  an  estate  which  a  prince  might 
envy.  Mr.  Putney's  fortune  is  ample,  but  in  superin- 
tending the  planting  and  harvesting  of  his  abundant 
crops  he  finds  relaxation  and  unfailing  pleasure — con- 
siderations than  which  none  appear  more  tempting. 
His  annual  cotton  crop  ranges  from  2,000  to  2,500 


AT     PUTNKY  —  MR.     PI'TN'HVS     M  1  la. 
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bales,  worth  from  $125,000  to  $175,000.  Other  crops — corn,  oats,  peas,  rye,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  sugar  cane, 
hay,  ground-peas,  etc.,  are  of  proportionate  size. 

There  is  a  fortune  m  the  soil  of  Dougherty  county  for  the  man — every  man — who  will  plant  and  cultivate  in  an 
intelligent  and  industrious  manner  the  crops  that  flourish  here.  There  are  scores  of  farmers  in  Dougherty  county  who 
have  induced  their  fields  to  produce  fortunes,  some  modest  and  others  of  imposing  proportions,  and  no  vocation  yields 
surer  returns  for  the  capital  and  labor  invested. 
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The  Future   of  Cottle  Raisino 

In  Southwest  Georoja. 


I 


N  ante-bellum  days,  when 
Dougherty    county  was 
the  center  of  the  richest 
agricultural    section    on 
the  face  of  the  globe;  when  her 
large  slave  holders  lorded  it  over 
priceless    estates    which    proud 
princes   and    powerful    potentates 
might   have    coveted,    cattle    rais- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  important 
industries. 

in  those  days,  of  course, 
everything  gave  way  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  broad  areas  of  arable  lands,  the  slave  labor  having  proved  most  profitable  when  thus  employed.  However, 
the  slave  holder  with  a  thousand  slaves  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  provisions  necessary  to  feed  this  small  army.  In  his 
pens  were  hundreds  of  fatted  hogs,  and  in  his  pastures,  an  important  and  almost  necessary  part  of  every  ante-bellum 
estate,  grazed  large  herds  of  line  cattle. 


WCH     OF    CRTOKR     &    PACI-. 


NTRY       ROAD. 


Plioto  by  Holland. 
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Here  in  Flint  River  Valley  is  the  spot  ideal  for  cattle  raising. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  smaller  streams  tributary  to 
it  flourish  huge  cane-brakes,  whose  verdure  the  mild  winters  never 
destroy,  and  which  furnish  an  excellent  pasturage  on  which  cattle 
fatten  the  year  round.  Beyond  stretch  broad  fields  of  bermuda,  a 
grass  which  tempts  the  bovme  palate  and  nourishes  the  body  as  few 
grasses  do. 

Into  these  pastures  the  ante-bellum  Southern  planter  turned  his 
cattle.  Once  a  year  they  were  "rounded  up,"  and  this  the  planter 
entrusted  to  no  one.  Mounted  on  his  blooded  charger  and  armed 
with  a  long  whip  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  schooled  since 
rarly  childhood,  he  gave  the  "rounding  up  '  of  his  cattle  his  per- 
sonal attention.  The  crack  of  his  long  whip  echoed  through  the 
river  valley  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  winning  for  him  the  sobriquet 
of  "Georgia  Cracker,"  which  is  applied  to  all  Georgians  to-day. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  such  conditions  cattle  raising 
should  have  been  almost  ignored  for  the  first  three  decades  after 
the  Civil  War.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  it  begun  to  rise  to 
its  proper  place  among  the  industries  which  claim  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  and  prosperous  business  men  of  the  section. 

1  he  largest  cattle  ranch  in  Dougherty  county  is  that  of  Cruger 
&  Pace,  three  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Albany.  In  their  large 
river  and  creek  pastures  they  have  about  a  thousand  head  of  fine 
cattle,   and   the   herd  is  constantly  increasing.      They   have   found 


cattle  raising  most  profitable,   and   their  success  will  surely    tempt  others    to    embark  in  an  industry    for    the    success  of 
which  natural  conditions  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

There  are  other  far-seeing  business  men  in  the  county  who  have  gone  into  cattle  raising  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  industry  will  soon  be  raised  to  the  importance  and  prestige  which  was  once  accorded  it 
by  Dougherty's  prosperous  planters  when  this  favored  section  was  known  as  "the  Granary  of  the  Confederacy." 

Dougherty     County's     Highways. 

The  condition  of  a  county's  country  roads  is  a  safe  index  of  that  county's  progressiveness  and  prosperity.  That  the 
best  highways  are  in  the  best  counties  is  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions. 

The  good  roads  crusade  has  not  been  barren  of  results  in  Georgia,  and  Dougherty  was  one  of  the  first  counties  of 
the  State  to  inaugurate  a  system  for  the  general  improvement  of  all  her  public  highways.  Natural  conditions  have  favored 
the  work,  and  the  splendid  results  achieved  justify  the  care  and  expense  demanded.  For  the  last  twelve  years  road 
building  has  been  prosecuted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Revenues,  the  county  chain- 
gang  being  regularly  employed  in  the  work.  The  public  highways  to-day  are  a  monument  to  the  sagacity  of  the  county 
authorities,  but  it  is  worthy  of  comment  that  their  policy,  from  the  time  of  its  inauguration,  has  had  the  full  endorse- 
ment of  all  interests.  The  rebuilding  and  maintenance  of  the  county  roads  has  not  been  accomplished  without  expense; 
but  "a  judicious  expenditure  is  a  wise  economy,"  and  the  investment  has  in  this  case  yielded  overwhelmingly  generous 
returns.  The  value  of  farming  lands  in  the  county  has  been  greatly  advanced  and  the  city  of  Albany  has  derived  bene- 
fits hardiv  to  be  estimated. 


The  Development  of  a  Splendid 

Natural  Water  Power. 


Tf^HE  realization  of  a  hope  which  Albany  has  long  chenshed  m  her  dreams  of  future  greatness  ,s  about  to  come  to 
1  pass  m  the  development  of  a  magnificent  water  power  which  lies  on  her  very  threshold,  and  which  has  long 

^m       clamored  for  opportunity  to  apply  its  energy  to  the  wheels  of  industry. 

^^*^  An  excellent  view  of  the  Big  Shoals  water  power  is  presented  in  connection  with  this  artic  e    though  but 

a  small  section  of  the  rapids  is  shown.     The  illustration  suggests  a  more  comprehensive  idea  than  a  detailed  description 
would  clnvey  of  the  splendid  possibilities  which  will  become  tangible  realities  when  this  long-neglected  natural  power  shall 


The  Big  Shoals  are  in  the  Kinchafoonee  creek,  and  less  than  one  mile  distant  from  the  corporate  limis  of  the  city  of 
Albany  The  Kinchafoonee  is  a  bold  and  unfailing  stream-rather  a  river  than  a  creek.  At  the  site  of  the  Big  Shoals 
the  banks  are  high,  precipitate  and  of  a  limestone  formation,  every  necessary  provision  seemingly  having  been  made  by 
nature  for  harnessing  the  willing  waters  to  do  the  bidding  of  man.  •     i  l„  ,,„,„! 

Some  months  ago  the  Big  Shoals  site,  together  with  a  considerable  tract  of  contiguous  land,  was  acquired  by  severa^ 
far-seeing  business  men  and  industrial  promoters  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  subsequently  organized  the  Albany  Power  & 
Manufacturing  Co.     The  officers  of  this  corporation  are:    Smith  D.  Pickett,  President:  Chas.  E.  Garner,  Vice-Presidenl, 

las.   F.  Green,  Secretary-Treasurer.  ,  ,      ,.  ,  i      i  ,  ■  ^■^^^^r 

As  a  result  of  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  the  new  owners  of  this  splendid  power,  us  development  is  now  a  matter 


of  but  a  few  months.  Sur- 
veyors and  iiydraulic  engineers 
liave  reduced  to  a  mathe- 
matical certainty  all  practical 
points  connected  with  the  har- 
nessing of  the  Big  Shoals.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that 
through  the  expenditure  of  a 
sum  of  money  which  appears 
surprisingly  small  in  view  of 
the  magnificent  results  to  be 
achieved,  t  h  e  Kinchafoonee 
can  be  dammed  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  yield  energy  estimated 
at  from  2,000  to  2.500  horse 
power.  (These  figures  are  ob- 
tained from  calculations  based 
upon  conditions  at  extreme  low 
water  stage. )  A  modern  plant 
will  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
high     bluffs     overlooking     the 

shoals,  and  the  energy  of  the  Kinchafoonee  will  be  there  converted  for  transmission  electrically. 

The  manufacturing  and  industrial  possibilities  thus  to  be  opened  up  to  Albany  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any 

well-informed   mind.      Already   has  the  city  of  Albany   contracted  with  the  Albany   Power  &  Manufacturing  Co.   for 

sufficient  power  to  drive  the  machinery  at  the  municipal  waterworks  and  lighting  plants. 

The  remaining  power  to  be  generated  through  the  harnessing  of  the  Kinchafoonee  at  the  Big  Shoals — some  2,000 
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horse  power  or  more — will  be 
available  for  the  propulsion  of 
machinery  in  those  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  whose  promoters 
shall  first  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  contractmg  for 
power  at  a  price  fully  30  per 
cent,  below  the  necessary  cost 
of  production  by  common 
methods.  Already  has  an  in- 
timation of  what  is  soon  to  come 
to  pass  been  given  in  the  sudden 
activity  in  the  local  real  estate 
market,  there  being  an  unpre- 
cedented demand  for  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Big  Shoals. 
However,  there  are  still  available  and  on  the  market  several  hundred  acres  of  land  admirably  located  with  reference  to 
availability  for  sites  for  manufactories  and  the  procuring  of  power  from  the  Big  Shoals  plant,  and  ample  opportunities 
are  offered  for  any  reasonable  number  of  manufacturing  enterprises  to  establish  themselves  advantageously  and  at  reason- 
able expense. 

Albany's  magnificent  railway  facilities  are  presented  elsewhere  in  this  publication.  In  view  of  the  advantages  they 
afford,  and  in  further  view  of  the  opportunities  which  the  harnessing  of  the  Big  Shoals  water  power  offers,  it  is  confidently 
submitted  that  nowhere  in  the  Southern  States  are  to  be  found  inducements  for  the  location  of  manufacturing  and 
industrial  enterprises  equal  to  those  offered  by  Albany.  The  facts  as  here  briefly  set  forth  will  readily  appeal  to  the  ripe 
judgment  of  those  who  are  well  informed  upon  such  matters  and  who  believe  that  in  a  few  years  the  South  will  be  the 
greatest  manufacturing  section  of  our  country — even  of  the  world. 
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A  letter  addressed  to  the  president  or  vice-president,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  will  elicit  such  detailed  information  concerning 
the  Albany  Power  &  Manufacturing  Co.  and  its  big  enterprise  as  may  be  desired. 

A     Word     About     Climate. 

To  say  that  the  climate  of  Southwest  Georgia  is  glorious  is  but  to  mildly  describe  a  condition  which  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated   by   those   who   have   personal   knowledge  of  the    natural  delights  of  this  many-sided  section. 

Take  the  famed  sapphire  skies  of  Italy;  place  beneath  them  a  country  whose  landscapes  are  magnificent  and 
whose  woods  and  fields  breathe  the  rarest  odors  distilled  in  Nature's  laboratory;  distill  the  fragrant  atmosphere  and  rob  it 
of  the  smallest  suspicion  of  unwholesomeness ;  draw  from  the  deep  forests  of  sighing  pines  that  incomparable  health- 
giving  fragrance  which  is  found  nowhere  else  on  earth,  and  over  it  all  pour  the  soft  rays  of  Georgia  sunshine  in  which 
the  region  is  bathed — do  all  these  things,  and  some  faint  conception  will  be  gained  of  the  glories  of  the  climate  of  this 
favored  section. 

Dougherty  county  is  thirty  miles  south  of  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  1  70  miles  west  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  about  110  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Spring  weather  begins  early  in  March,  and  the  section  usually 
experiences  neither  freezes  nor  frosts  after  February.  By  the  1 0th  of  April  fields  are  carpeted  with  luxuriant  grasses, 
trees  are  glorious  in  new  foliage,  orchards  are  radiant  in  garbs  of  pink  and  white  and  flower  gardens  magnificent  in  the 
full  blossom  of  the  season.  During  the  sultriest  seasons  of  summer  the  temperature  occasionally  ranges  as  high  as  98 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  such  weather  is  exceptional.  The  heat  is  usually  tempered  by  steady  breezes  from  the  south 
and  east. 

Our  winters  are  delightful,  the  temperature  ranging  from  35  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  occasional  cold 
snaps,  usually  of  from  two  to  four  days'  duration.      Snow  and  sleet  are  rare. 

The  air  is  dry  and  wholesome  at  all  seasons.  During  the  summer  months  the  heavy  fogs  common  in  many  southern 
localities  and  generally  regarded  as  dangerous  to  health  are  altogether  unknown,  and  persons  living  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts enjoy  remarkably  good  health  the  year  round.  Pulmonary  troubles  are  as  uncommon  as  in  any  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  climate  has  proved  remarkably   beneficial   to  persons  suffering  with  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 


The  Pecan  Industry  and  Its  Evolution. 


T 


WENTY  years  ago  that  which  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  leading  horticultural  industries  was 
practically  unknown  in  this  section.  These  twenty 
years  have  demonstrated  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt  that  a  pecan  grove,  or  tree,  properly  taken  care 
of,  is  a  perpetual  source  of  both  profit  and  pleasure.  The 
wisest  men  in  our  southern  country  are  planting  pecan  trees 
for  profit.  E-xperience  here  and  elsewhere,  almost  regard- 
less of  soil  conditions  (by  no  means  the  most  important 
factor)  has  commercially  determined  that  the  improved 
pecan,  and  by  that  we  mean  the  large,  thin-shelled,  full- 
meated  nut,  the  product  for  the  most  part  of  carefully 
selected  budded  and  grafted  trees,  is  rapidly  growing  in 
public  estimation,  and  is  receiving  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  greatest  hygienists  and  medical  men  of  the  day  as  forming  an  ideal  and  sufficient  food,  in  conjunction  with 
fruit,  for  all  the  normal  needs  of  brain  and  manual  workers.  Not  cranks,  but  analytical  chemists,  university  pro- 
fessors, endorsed  and  confirmed  and,  we  may  say,  qualified   by   the   exhaustive   laboratory   work   of   government   expen- 
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mental  stations,  authoritatively  give  nuts,  and  the  pecan  in  par- 
ticular, a  higher  nutritive  value  per  edible  pound  than  wheat  flour, 
without  the  excess  of  starch  and  waste  materials  found  in  the 
latter.  The  energy  of  the  body  being  derived  from  the  potential 
energy  of  its  food,  and  accepting  it  to  be  a  scientific  fact  that  the 
average  human  being  uses  a  potential  energy  of  3,500  calories  per 
diem  (which  must  be  supplied  by  food),  it  is  demonstrated  by 
analysis  that  the  food  value  of  one  pound  of  pecan  kernels  will 
furnish  within  55  calories  of  the  actual  amount  of  necessary  food 
required  by  the  average  man  per  day,  or,  putting  it  in  round 
figures,   1 .6  pounds  of  pecan  kernels  per  diem. 

The  walnut,  with  its  thicker  shell  and  so  often  dry,  shrunken 
kernel,  comes  next  in  food  value,  followed  by  the  filbert,  cocoanut 
(a  tropical  nut),  the  almond,  the  pistachio  and  the  peanut,  in  the 
order  named,  varying  from  3,445  calories  in  the  pecan  to  2,640 
m  the  raw  peanut.  (The  Maine  Experiment  Station  is  the  authority 
for  these  analyses. ) 

The  pecan  once  planted  is  a  perpetuity,  well  selected  varieties 
of  good  three-year-old  trees  yielding  from  5  to  1 0  pounds  the 
fifth  year  from  transplantation  to  as  high  as  I  50  pounds  and  over 
the  tenth  year.  The  ordinary  farmer  can  to-day  plant  the  pecan 
without  detriment  to  farming  operations  and  get  these  results  with 
reasonable  certainty.  All  stumbling  blocks  have  been  removed  by 
the  patient  work  and  experimentation  of  pioneers  in  the  efforts  to 
put  the  pecan  in  the  forefront  of  successful  commercial  industries, 
and  had  the  knowledge,  now    free    to    all,  been    available    twenty 
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years  ago.  many  fortunes  would  be  accruing  to-day  from  the 
planting  of  pecan  trees.  While  many  properly  cared  for  ten- 
year-old  groves  of  seedling  trees  to-day  are  worth  $  1 ,000  per 
acre,  an  equal  area  in  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  the  large 
paper  shell  varieties  would  be  paying  interest  on  $  1  0,000,  such 
is  the  demand  for  choice  nuts  for  table  and  confectionery  pur- 
poses at  highly  remunerative  prices.  Crops  of  the  finer  varieties 
are  engaged  many  months  ahead  of  the  ripening  season.  Crops 
from  many  trees  realize  annually  all  sums  from  $25  to  $100 
and  over  per  tree.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  propagating 
the  pecan  by  budding  and  grafting,  many  impostors  have  flooded 
the  country  with  spurious  trees,  and  the  assurance  of  certain 
success  of  those  starting  right  by  procuring  trees  from  reliable 
growers  is  the  more  emphasized  when  it  is  estimated  by  com- 
petent investigators  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  trees  being  planted 
lo-day  are  seedlings  for  the  most  part  of  obscure  and  uncertain 
origin,  and  which  will  in  many  cases  prove  to  be  the  commonest 
of  wild  seedlings,  notwithstanding  the  simulation  of  the  budding 
process  criminally  practiced  by  some  arch  rogues  m  the  nursery 
business  to-day. 

This  section  of  Georgia  is  fortunate,  and  we  may  say 
blessed,  in  having  in  its  midst  the  largest  pecan  nursery  in  the 
South,  also  the  largest  scientifically  cultivated  grove  of  700 
acres  of  the  best  varieties  of  pecan  trees,  a  large  number  being 
in  bearing.  We  allude  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  vast 
specialized  pecan   enterprise  at   DeWitt,   tweKe  miles  south   of 


Albany  on  the  Albany  and  Thomasville  division  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  by  name  The  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co., 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  which  now  owns  the  nursery  business  and  plantation  formerly 
conducted  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Bacon,  who  remams  associated  with  it  as  president,  and  which  company,  by  the  object  lessons 
actually  on  its  property,  its  handsome  groves,  and  by  the  dissemination  of  truthful  literature,  also  by  the  planting  and 
sending  out  of  good  trees  true  to  name,  is  adding  immensely  to  the  material  welfare  of  Georgia,  but  whose  business  oper- 
ations, we  have  reason  to  know,  extend  to  every  Southern  State,  including  Texas,  while  its  products  are  not  unknown 
in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  New  York,  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  California  and  Indian  Territory,  whilst 
nuts  are  shipped  to  customers  in  Europe.  The  scientific  work  of  the  company  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Herbert  C.  White, 
2nd  vice-president  and  horticulturist,  who,  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  has  devoted  more  thorough  study  to  the  pecan,  its 
culture  and  propagation,  both  from  a  scientific  and  practical  standpoint,  than  probably  any  other  investigator  in  the  South 
to-day.  In  addition  to  the  large  pecan  acreage  owned  by  this  company  (to  which  they  are  continually  adding)  a  total 
cultivated  area  of  some  3,000  acres  of  pecans  lies  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  The  White  Hill  Plantation  Co., 
owned  by  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  capitalists,  is  here  engaged  in  pecan  culture  in  conjunction  with  the  production  of 
peaches,  grapes,  cotton,  corn,  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  oats,  rye,  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  peanuts,  sugar  cane,  rice, 
hay,  small  fruits,  truck,  etc.,  etc.,  all  such  crops  being  profitably  raised  between  the  pecan  trees,  the  working  of  these  small 
crops  being  all  sufficient  and  ideal  for  the  pecans  during  their  early  years.  The  Beverly- White  Plantation  Company, 
largely  backed  by  Southern  capital,  is  also  arranging  for  the  planting  of  1 ,000  acres  of  budded  and  grafted  trees.  Our 
enthusiasm  is  the  result  of  personal  knowledge  and  wide  investigation  of  the  subject. 

An  article  of  this  kind  would  be  incomplete  without  a  few  words  as  to  the  cost  of  starting  and  the  subsequent 
expense  of  caring  for  a  pecan  grove.  Cleared  land  both  suited  for  pecans  and  general  farming  (the  two  going  hand 
in  hand)  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $20  per  acre,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  area  required  and 
Its  proximity  to  transportation  facilities.  The  preparation  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  trees  and  planting  same,  is  inconsider- 
able when,  after  a  few  years,  the  large  and  increasing  annual  profits  are  figured  out.  If  good,  thrifty  three-year-old 
budded  and  grafted  trees  are  set  out,  they  will,  under  suitable  culture,  be  yielding  from  3  to  1  0  pounds  of  nuts  per 
tree  in  5  years,  increasing  to  50  to   150  pounds  and  over  in  10  years,  at  which  time  the  trees  will  be  actually   13  years 
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old.  The  commonest  cultivated  pecan  nuts  now  net  the  grower  from  7  to  I  0  cents  a  pound,  while  the  range  in  price 
according  to  size  is  as  high  as  $3  per  pound,  and  the  supply  of  the  finest  nuts  at  fancy  prices  is  far  below  the  demand. 
If  we  plant  32  trees  to  the  acre  (which  is  exactly  40  feet  apart)  the  yield  the  tenth  year  from  transplantation  may  rua 
as  high  as  4,800  pounds  per  acre  with  some  known  varieties  of  great  annual  prolificness;  but  allowing  the  utmost  con- 
servativeness,  and  reducing  this  75  per  cent.,  we  still  have  1,200  pounds,  which,  if  of  the  standard  varieties,  would  net 
not  less  than  40  cents  per  pound,  making  $480  wholesale  in  bulk,  and  from  among  which  many  pounds  of  e.xtra  large 
nuts  could  be  selected  which  would  command  $  I  to  $3  from  those  who,  through  inexperience  and  ignorance,  still  per- 
sist in  relying  upon  large  plantings  of  seedlings,  with  their  slender  chances  of  reproduction  and  the  greater  time  involved 
in  waiting  for  nuts  therefrom. 

All  facts  tend  to  convince  the  observant  ones  among  us  that  vast  opportunities  are  slipping  by  and  that  steadily 
increasing  wealth  lies  at  our  doors,  and  generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  the  far-seeing  wisdom  and  forethought  of  those 
careful  commercial  students,  who,  close  to  Mother  Nature  and  fathoming  her  ways,  are  profiting  by  experience,  and,  in- 
formed of  affairs  and  the  commercial  and  material  wants  of  the  progressive  world,  have  planted  choice  pecan  trees^ 
lasting  monuments  of  beauty,  shade  and  profit. 

A     Beautiful     Pecan     Grove. 

The  view  elsewhere  in  this  book  of  Mr.  John  D.  Twiggs'  splendid  grove  is  interesting,  but  does  not  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  size  and  great  beauty.  The  grove  covers  80  acres  and  the  trees  are  in  perfect  condition.  Practically  all  are 
in  bearing  and  are  prolific  producers.  Such  a  grove  is  as  safe  a  place  for  the  investment  of  capital  as  a  United  States- 
government  bond.  Mr.  Twiggs  is  not  hunting  for  a  buyer,  but  would  dispose  of  his  splendid  80-acre  grove  to  some 
pecan  enthusiast  who   knows  the  value  of  bearing  trees,   and   is  seeking  Southern   investment. 
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The  Red  Cypress  Lumber  Co. 


4  Stupendous  Enterprise. 
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*-r*  WELVE   miles   southwest   of   Albany   is   Pretoria,   a   village   of 
*  500   inhabitants,   which  has  grown  up  about  the  plant  of  the 

Red  Cypress  Lumber  Co. 

In   no   industry,   perhaps,   has  more   marked  progress  been 

made  during  the  last  two  decades  than  in  cypress  timbering.     Most  men 

business  to-day  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  mud  boats  hauled 
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SKIDDER    AT     WORK     IN     THE    HEART    OF    CH  ICKASAWHATCH  IE    SWAMP. 

Photo  by  Holland. 
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by  oxen  were  used  to  draw  the  cypress  logs  out  of  the  edge?- 
of  the  swamps.  These  primitive  methods  have  given  place  to 
tram  railroads  which  penetrate,  and  powerful  skidders  which 
operate  in,  the  very  heart  of  the  densest  swamp,  so  that  the 
giants  of  the  swamp  forests  are  felled  and  handled  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  is  a  pine  log  in  the  open  piney  woods. 

The  Red  Cypress  Lumber  Co.  is  a  model  of  modern 
methods.  In  its  enormous  plant  only  the  most  improved  ap- 
pliances are  used.  The  huge  cypress  logs  are  handled  as  though 
they  were  toothpicks,  and  are  cut  into  lumber  with  remark- 
able rapidity.  The  plant's  annual  capacity  is  more  than  twelve 
million  feet,  which,  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  runs  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

7  his  lumber  is  stored  in  the  yards  of  the  company  and 
thoroughly  seasoned,  every  piece  being  allowed  to  dry  out  for 
periods  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  months  before  shipment.  Of 
this  output  the  greater  part  is  in  boards  for  tanks  and  interior 
work,  but  much  is  sawed  into  shingles  of  the  highest  grades,  and 
laths.  A  large  amount  of  dimension  stuff  is  cut  also,  especially 
from  "peck  "  cypress,  which,  though  not  of  attractive  appearance, 
has  been  known  to  last  for  thirty  years  when  used  for  mud-sills, 
cellar  Hoors,  piles  and  in  other  work  where  it  was  desirable  to  use 
a  lumber  that  would  withstand  the  corrosive  effects  of  excessive 
moisture.  The  great  value  of  "peck"  cypress  for  such  work  is 
fast  being  recognized,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  lumber 
cut  from  it. 


The  Red  Cypress  Lumber  Co.  is  the  biggest  enterprise  of  this  character  in  the  State. 
Our  artist  succeeded  in  getting  some  e.xcellent  views  of  the  yards  and  logging  scenes  in  the 
heart  of  Chickasawhatchie  swamp,  into  which  the  tram  roads  of  the  company  penetrate  for 
ten  miles.     These  views  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  plant. 
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TAKING    LOGS   INTO   MILL   FOR   SAWING. 
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Piscatorial  and  Field  Sports- 


A   ''Sportsman's  Paradise." 


IIAI.I-      IlAV   S      CATCH  — EVIllENCE      THAT      THEKE'S      UDUIi 

FISHING    NEAR    ALBANY.  Photo  by  Holland. 


NAT  IVE  Southwest  Georgian  lives  in  a  sportsman's  paradise, 
and  the  resident  of  any  other  section  who  comes  to  Albany  in 

quest  of  recreation  with  rod  and  reel  or  gun  and  dog  finds  that 

whatever  stories  he  may  have  heard  of  the  opportunities  here 
afforded  for  field  and  stream  sports  have  not  been  exaggerated. 

Game  is  abundant  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  Dougherty  county. 
The  "Bob  White"  (the  natives  call  him  both  "partridge"  and  "quail," 
these  colloquialisms  being  used  without  regard  for  ornithological  truths) 
IS  plentiful.  In  the  early  fall  there  is  delightful  sport  in  the  open  piney 
woods  where  the  wiregrass  undergrowth  affords  ample  cover,  and  later, 
when  the  open  fields  of  broom-sedge,  blackweed  and  native  grasses  be- 
come the  habitat  of  these  much-sought  members  of  the  feathered  family, 
the  sport  afforded  is  simply  incomparable. 

With  a  pair  of  pointers  or  setters,  and  if  he  be  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  "Bob  White,"  a  sportsman,  in  the  course  of  a  day's 
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round  through  the  country  easily  accessible  from 
Albany,  will  start  from  ten  to  twenty  coveys,  and 
it  is  no  unusual  achievement  for  a  couple  of  good 
wing  shots  to  bag  40,  50,  60,  or  even  70  or  80 
of  these  birds.  Bags  in  excess  of  1 00  have  in 
rare  instances  been  made  by  a  couple  of  crack 
shots. 

Throughout  the  winter  months  ducks  are 
plentiful  on  the  ponds  and  creeks  and  in  the 
swamps.  During  February  and  March  snipe 
shooting  on  the  bogs  and  marshes  is  excellent. 
Wild  turkeys  abound  in  the  hammocks,  and  deer 
are  quite  plentiful.  Squirrels  are  to  be  found  by 
hundreds,    hares    dart    from    cover   wherever   one 

tens  of  thousands  during  the  hunting  season.  Brer  'Possum  and  Brer  Coon  hold  high  carnival  in  the  persimmon  thickets 
and  river  bottoms,  while  gray  foxes  are  much  more  abundant  than  is  popularly  supposed.     Black  bears  are  not  uncommon. 

A  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Albany  Kinchafoonee  and  Muckalee  creeks  meet  and  mingle  their  waters,  which,  half  a 
mile  below  the  point  of  union,  are  poured  into  Flint  river.  These  are  unquestionably  the  most  picturesque  streams  in 
Georgia,  and  the  views  taken  at  various  points  along  their  course,  and  shown  on  these  pages,  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
of  their   really  wondrous   beauties.      They   must   be  seen   to    be  appreciated. 

The  waters  of  these  picturesque  creeks  and  Flint  river  teem  with  the  fish  that  are  found  in  the  streams  of  the  South- 
east. Black  bass,  striped  bass,  red  bream,  perch  of  a  dozen  varieties,  including  the  stump-knocker,  war-mouth  and 
the  famed  speckled  white  perch;  suckers,  channel  cat  (one  of  the  best  of  all  the  fishes  found  in  Southern  waters  and  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  uncanny  catfish  that  live  in  the  midst  of  mud  and  filth)  ;  shad,  sturgeon  and  many  others  not 
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so  highly  esteemed  for  food  abound.  An  accom- 
panying illustration  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  a  day's  sport  with  rod  and  reel  on  the 
Kinchafoonee  or  Muckalee  really  is. 

The    Albany    &    Northern    Railway. 

None  of  the  railroads  whose  lines  enter  Al- 
bany has  been  more  closely  identified  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  than  the 
Albany  &  Northern.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
local  lines  having  its  general  offices  and  its  shops 
m  Albany,  and  its  development  has  kept  pace 
with  the  bustling  city  that  is  its  southern  terminus. 
It   is  said   of  the  A.    &   N.    that  it  is  the   most 
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I'hoto  by  Holland.  popular  railroad  in  Georgia.     This  is  due  to  the 

fact  that  its  management  manifests  a  consideration  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public  which  is  so  rare  in  this 
day  and  generation  as  to  excite  comment.  Herewith  is  presented  a  view  of  the  picnic  grounds  at  Philema.  The  latter 
is  a  small  station  on  the  A.  &.  N.,  a  dozen  miles  above  Albany,  where  the  Sunday-Schools  and  other  organizations  of 
the  city  have  their  annual  outings.  The  road  furnishes  special  trains  that  operate  on  convenient  schedules,  and  the  place, 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  section,  is  made  easily  accessible  from  Albany. 

The  A.  &  N.  is  a  short  road,  but  on  account  of  its  important  connections  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
routes  with  the  traveling  public.  The  road  is  quite  as  popular  with  shippers,  the  service  given  being  fully  up  to  the 
standard.  Being  the  nearest  railroad  line  to  the  big  water  power  which  is  about  to  be  developed  just  north  of  Albany, 
factory  sites  along  the  A.  &  N.  are  more  in  demand  than  those  on  any  other  local  line. 
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PICNMC    SCENE    AT    PHILEMA    ON    THE    ALBANY    &    NORTHERN    RAILWAY. 
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HE  illustrations  in  this  pamphlet  deserve  more  than  passing  notice.     That  they  are 

not  ordinary  will  be  granted  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them 

carefully,  while  a  merely  cursory  glance  will  impress  the  fact  that  an  artist  of  more 

than  ordinary  experience  and  ""mstinct"  made  the  negatives  from  which  the  views 

were  printed. 

The  photographic  work  for  all  the  within  illustrations  was  done  m  Holland's  Studio, 

Mr.  H.  S.  Holland  himself  making  the  views,  and  the  excellent  results  achieved  will  be  as 

readily  apparent  to  the  novice  as  to  the  photographic  expert.      Nothing  we  might  say  will 

improve  the  impression  which  the  pictures  will  themselves  make. 

This  publication  contains  no  paid  advertising  matter,  and  this  reference  to  Holland's 
Studio  is  not  induced  by  any  pecuniary  consideration.  "Holland's  Place,"  like  much  else 
one  finds  in  Albany,  is  distinctly  metropolitan  and  one  of  many  institutions  that  are  sources 
of  local  pride. 
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N  a  city  of  less  enterprise,  where  business  men  are  not  so  progressive  as  those  who 
are  in  the  forefront  in  Albany  to-day,  the  issuance  of  a  pamphlet  of  this 
character  could  not  have  been  undertaken  with  any  reasonable  assurance  of 
success.  Recognizing  that  conditions  amply  justified  the  liberal  and  attractive 
advertising  of  Albany  and  Dougherty  county,  and  with  no  expectation  of  reward  save  in 
the  benefit  which  it  is  hoped  this  pamphlet  will  be  the  means  of  securing  for  the  community, 
the  liberal  business  men  of  the  city  and  county  have  contributed  generously  to  the  fund 
which  was  necessary  for  the  placing  of  a  large  edition  of  these  books  before  the  public. 
This  publication  may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  which 
now  e.xist  in  Albany,  and  to  which  the  city's  wonderful  progress  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  largely  due. 

Following  is  a  classified  list  of  those  business  men,  firms  and  corporations  to  whom 
the  publishers  are  indebted  for  the  financial  assistance  which  made  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  possible: 


OUR  LEADING  FIRMS. 


Electric  Power — Albany  Power  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Pecan  Industry — G.   M.   Bacon  Pecan  Co.,  Groves  and 

Nurseries,  De  Witt,  Ga. ;  John  D.  Twiggs. 
Bill  Posting — Albany  Bill  Posting  Co. 
Theatres — Sale-Davis,  Gortatowsky   Bros.,   Managers. 
Markets— W.  W.  Rawlins. 
General  Merchandise — S.  B.  Brown  &  Co. ;  F.  F.  Putney 

&  Co.,  Putney,  Ga. ;  C.  M.  Shackelford. 
Department  Stores — Hofmayer,  Jones  &  Co. 
Lumber — Red  Cypress  Lumber  Co.,  Pretoria,  Ga. 
Railway,    Mill   and   Factory  Supplies — Bacon   &  Collins 

Supply  Co.,  Albany  Machinery  Co. 
Contractors  and  Builders — W.  T.  Hadlow  Co.,  Smith  & 

Culpepper,  F.   B.   Leonard. 
Industrial  Promoter — A.  A.   Marshall. 
Railroad — Albany  &  Northern. 
Drugs,    Wholesale    and    Retail — Sale-Davis    Drug    Co., 

Albany  Drug  Co.,  C.  M.  Shivers  Drug  Co. 
Banks — First    National    Bank,    Exchange    Bank,    Albany 

National  Bank,  Third  National  Bank. 
Shoes  and  Hats — Jos.  Ehrlich,  C.  R.  Davis  &  Co. 
Undertakers— W.  H.  Wilder  &  Son. 
Hardware — W.  S.  Bell  &  Son,  R.  C.  Eatman. 


Cotton  Commission  Merchants  and  Fertilizers — A.  W. 
Muse  &  Co.,  Gleaton  &  Jones,  Albany  Warehouse 
Co.,  R.  A.  Hall,  W.  E.  Gannaway,  Carter  &  Co. 

Manufactories — J.  S.  Boggs  &  Co.,  Cross  Arms  Factory; 
Planters'  Oil  Mill,  Cruger  &  Pace,  Albany  Brick 
Co. 

Livery  Stables — S.  J.  W.  Livingston,  F.  W.  Godwin. 

Groceries — Mock  &  Rawson,  D.  Fleming. 

Amusements — Albany  Natatorium. 

Hotels — The  New  Albany,  Wilson  &c  Baldwin,  Pro- 
prietors. 

Real  Estate— L.   E.  Welch. 

Insurance — Albany  Insurance  Agency,  Jos.  S.  Davis  & 
Co. 

Restaurant — Adams  &  Brosnan. 

Furniture — Sale-Davis  Furniture  Co. 

Beer — G.  L.  Sheppard,  Agent  Chattanooga  Brewing  Co. 

Dry  Goods — Rosenberg  Bros. 

Publishers  and  Printers — Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers The  Albany  Daily  Herald,  The  Albany 
Weekly  Herald. 

Cotton  Buyers  and  Exporters — Georgia  Cotton  Co. 
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A    PINE    PRODUCTS     PLANT. 


'T*    HE  above  is  a  view  of  one  of  several  interesting  plants  of  like  character 

__.     to  be  found  in  Southwest  Georgia.     Just  what  a  "pine  products  plant" 

S^fl|   IS  may  be  learned  elsewhere  in  this  volume.     The  one  shown  above  was 
erected    by    Mr.  A.  A.  Marshall,    of    Albany,    who,  as    an    industrial 

promoter,   has   been  instrumental  in   bringing   to   this  section   a   number  of  manu-  • ---= ■ . 

facturmg  and  mdustnal  enterprises       Parties  whom  this  pamphlet  may  mterest  m  the  possibilities  of  this  section  with  par- 
ticular  reference  to  enterprises  of  this  character  will  do  well  to  communicate  with   Mr     Marshall 
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